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The Resolutions proposed by Mr. 
Clarke, on page 389, sufficiently explain 
themselves. Modesty forbids our endorse- 
ment of them so far as they relate to the 
Manager ; the others have our hearty appro- 
val. As to the “cane” business, it may 
“raise Cain,” and should not be attempted ; 
the Manager will be abundantly able to 
continue to “walk straight” without its 
aid! “United action” is of more impor- 
tance than any public act of endorsement ; 
harmony and persistent work far more 
necessary than any token of approbation ! 





Mr. D. A. Jones contracted an affection 
of the eye during his tour in Oriental Lands, 


some years ago, and it troubles him con-| ruined. 


siderably, causing acute pain and much 
annoyance to such a “busy man” as he is. 


His many friends all over the world will be 


sorry to hear this. 





—_-.——___———— 


Rains have been numerous lately, and as 
the roots of the clover had penetrated 
deeply into the earth after moisture during 
the preceding drouth, the bloom is profuse, 
and honey is being gathered in abundance. 
Mr. Wm. Malone, of Oakley, Iowa, on the 


17th wrote as follows : 


Ra. are having a large cropof white clover | combs, and in shut‘ing up the hives you 
bonny caus ane ne teas Be” eoteminn, | close them in instead of shutting them out. 





A Correspondent who has but just com- 
menced keeping bees, asks whether the old 
or young queen goes with the first swarm. 
As several questions of similar import have 
been received lately, we will reply to the 
all at once. ; 
The old queen goes with the first swarm 
before the young queen emerges from its 
cell. The old queen is prevented from 
destroying the young queens by the bees 
before swarming. Previous to the issuing 
of a swarm the “ piping”’ or shrill notes of 
the old queen in answer to those of the 
young quecn yetin the cell, may be heard 
several feet from the hive. An experienced 
apiarist knows that a swarm will soon issue. 
Butit is not consistent with the nature of 
bees for the young queen to hatch while the 
old queen is present. In some cases, when 
the bees need a queen to supersede an old 
or worn-out queen, mother and daughter 
live together in harmony in the same hive, 
but this is an exception to,the general rule. 





—_- 


We are Sorry to learn by the Canadian 
Bee Journal of last week that Mr. Frank 
Benton, who is now in the Island of Cyprus, 
has an attack of fever. Our Canadian 
cotemporary adds the foliowing : 


We are also informed that those di 

able quarantine regulations with which they 
fumigate everything passing through the 
mails, has prevented the shipping of queens 
and carrying on the operations as success- 
fully as they could wish. We hope that these 
objections may soon be removed, and that 
friend Benton will recover, so that he may 
carry on his noble work. Any one who 
sacrifices the comforts of American life for 
the discomforts of life in the East, in order 
to carry on the operation of exporting 
queens, should not only receive the - 
will of every one who desires them, but 
deserves to have health and prosperity. We 
fear Mr. Benton will have to abandon the 
work or sacrifice his life to the climate of 
that country, as it is not adapted to Ameri- 
cans, and by the time a person becomes 
acclimated, his constitution would be 





About Protecting Combs from the 
ravages of the moth, says the Indiana 
Farmer, we have many inquiries. One asks : 
“‘ Will it keep out the miller to paste muslin 
over all the cracks in the hive?” From 
another, “ Will putting the combs in tight 
boxes, and closing up do, ete.?’ There 
seems to be an entire misconception of the 
moth miller. Understan4, in the first place, 
where the combs are, the moth will be also. 
They live in and «around the hives and 


Shade for Hives.—The American Rural 
Home contains the following note concern- 
ing a new shade for hives: 


N.N. Betsinger, of Marcellus, N. Y., has 
just invented a novelty in the line of a 
shade-board for hives. It is made so as to 
take the lace of the roof, is of light 
material, which is covered with tin, so as to 
prevent leaking, and painted white, so as to 
absorb as little of the sun’s rays as possible. 
This board has a projection of about 18 
inches in front of the hive, so as to thor- 
oughly shade the entrance from 9 a.m. to 3 
p.m., and is hinged to the hive in such a way 
that when the operator wishes to manipulate 
the hive it tips up, and the projection holds 
it in place entirely out of theway. Further- 
more, it has a place in whatis now the top 
of it, for the handle of an umbrella, so that 
in hot days the apiarist can sit and work in 
the shade. It takes but a moment to open 
and close the hive, and works so easily that 
only one finger is required to operate it. 
The whole thing is very ingenious, and Mr. 
B. deserves the thanks of bee-keepers for 
aninvention which gives comfort to both 
the bees and the bee-keeper. 


Mr. Betsinger is troubled very much with 
rheumatism, and invented this shade be- 
cause he is unable to lift anything heavy. 


He is one of the most prominent bee-keepers 
of the Empire State. 





——_- 





* Different Kinds of Sugar,” says an 
exchange, “‘such as sucrose, glucose, and 
lactose, agreein containing carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen, the latter two in the 
proportions in which they form water. This 
sugar becomes the heat-giver to the bee in 
the following manner: Air containing 
oxygen is taken in by the bees through 
spiracles (the breaking openings) in the sides 
of which are 14in number, and this oxygen 
is by degrees united with the carbon of the 
sugar, which is being carried about in 
solution in the fluids of the insect.” 





The Times, published by Mr. Henry A. 
Cook, at Eureka Springs, (a pleasure resort 
of Northwestern Arkansas) is one of the 
brightest and liveliest daily papers among 
our exchanges. Mr. Cook is a vigorous 
writer, an excellent editor, and a good 
printer. He was a pupil of the Editor of the 
BEE JOURNAL some 16 years ago. We wish 
him much success. 


— -_-—~—- + + 


Mr. Ernest Root, son of the editor of 
Gleanings, “has taken unto himself a wife.” 
The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL wishes him 
prosperity and much happiness. 





-——_ 





Now is the Time to Join the Union. 


spring count. The linden never was more | They will do no harm until the arrival of | —Let every bee-keeper send for a copy of 


eee for a heavy honey yield. The | warm weather, unless the combs are kept in 
oney is of excellent quality. We feel good 


over the prospect for 1886. 





Concerning the Wiley Lie about 


the Annual Report and a Voting Blank—fill 


awarm place. The best plan is to pack the | it up, and become a member. It is to the 
combs in a tight box of some kind ; examine | interest of every one todo so. The dues are 
them at intervals of ten days or two weeks. | only 25 cents a year ; and it is intended only 
If you find they have commenced work, | tocall for one assessment (of $1.00) each 


combs being made by machinery and filled | fumigate the combs with sulphur. Keep ali| year. Send to this office for the Report and 
.| closed up tight. One time may be sufficient, | Voting Blank. 


with glucose, mentioned by Rev. W. F 


Clarke on page 389, as being contained in 
Appleton’s Cyclopeedia for 1881, the reader 
is referred to an editorial in the AMERICAN | dose of sulphur. 
BEE JOURNAL for 1883, page 209, where we 
ventilated the matter. We sent a copy and 
aletterto the Appletons at the time, but 
they took no notice of it. We will now do so 


Keepers’ Union, and will announce the 


result in due time. 





but if, after a couple of weeks, you can still 
find signs of new work, give them another 
Twice fumigating will 
generally do the work. The fumes of sulphur | handling bees. Do not failto employ this 
will kill all the worms, and if there are no | method of advertising the honey product, 
more eggs to hatch, once will suffice, but it | and at the same time create thousands of 
will not destroy the eggs,so they must be | consumers of honey, who may be reminded 
officially, as Manager of the National Bee-| watched until all the eggs have hatched 
Afterwards, so long as they are kept closed | medicine by seeing your bees and honey on 





Bee-Men at Fairs attract crowds while 


.|of the value of honey for nutriment and 





up they are safe. 





exhibition. 
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AND 


Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 





{It is useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them inthe JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Ep.] 

















Trouble in Melting Wax. 


Query, No. 267.—This spring, having 
considerable old comb,I began melting it 
up for wax, expecting to have plenty and to 
spare ; but instead of wax it seemed like 
melted bee-bread, with only a light skim- 
ming of beeswax on top. I have made wax 
before and had good luck. What was the 
trouble ?—J. F. P. 





Overboiling. Melt your wax slowly 
and with care.— DADANT & Son. 


Old combs. I once attempted to 
extract wax from very old brood- 
combs, and hardly got a smell of wax 
for my trouble.—G. L. TINKER. 


Did you not let the comb be ex- 
posed more or less to wet fora long 
time ?—C. C. MILLER. 


I have had no trouble of this kind 
when I used a good wax extractor. 
have seen cases of this kind when I 
thought too much heat had been ap- 
plied.—H. D. CuTTINe. 


It would seem that the combs were 
old and probably filled with bee-bread 
and cocoon linings of cells. The newer 
the comb the more wax obtained. I 
have found that combs 6 or 7 years 
old would not give 4% part the wax 
that could be obtained from those one 
year old. The reason is obvious, and 
needs no explanation here.—J. E. 
PonpD, JR. 


I guess that these combs had been 
exposed to the weather, and become 
rotten. I once tried in vain to get 
any wax out of such combs. Much 
bee-bread does not account for it.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


If the combs are moldy and rotten 
the wax will be dead, druggy stuff, 
and will not separate readily, and is 
worthless at any rate. The worst 
cheated I ever was in the bee-busi- 
ness, was by a supply dealer selling 
me a large lot of foundation made of 
dead, rotten wax. The combs will 
give me trouble as long as I tolerate 
them in my apiary. I would guess 
that your combs were old and full of 
bee-bread. I had a good deal of 
trouble with a lot of such combs my- 
self some years ago. I finally got the 
wax separated and cleared by repeat- 
ed melting in plenty of hot water.— 
G. W. DEMAREE. 





Do Queens Re-Mate ? 


Query, No. 268.—Does an old queen re- 
mate about the time of going out with a 
swarm ?—J. E. T. 


No.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

I think not.—C. C. MILLER. 
No, never.—G. W. DEMAREE. 
No.—DADANT & SON. 

I think not.—JAmEs HEDDON. 


I never saw anything looking that 
way, and I believe not.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


No. The external passage leading 

to the spermatheca closes up aftera 
ueen becomes a few weeks old.—G. 
. TINKER. 


That is something we know noth- 
ing about. The general supposition 
is that a queen mates but once.—H. 
D. CUTTING. 


I think she never mates after the 
first successful meeting with the 
drone.—A. J. CooK. 


No, sir! most decidedly not. Itis 
claimed by some that queens do mate 
more than once; this may be true 
during the first four or five weeks 
after they emerge from the cell, but it 
is physically impossible after they 
have arrived at maturity. I give the 
above as my opinion, based on my 
knowledge of the anatomical and 
physiological formation and con- 
struction of these insects; I have 
given the matter some considerable 
attention both in the way of study 
and experiment, andI believe I am 
correct. I am open, however, open to 
conviction, but demand proofs to the 





[ | contrary.—J. E. Ponp, JR. 





Extra Openings in Hives. 


Query, No. 269.—Is it necessary to have 
extra openings on the back part of the hive, 
or on top, for ventilation, besides the en- 
trance?—F. 8. 





I do not use such.—G. M. Doo.ir- 
TLE. 

I do not know whether itis neces- 
sary, but I practice it.—C. C. MILLER. 


I think that a good, large entrance 
is sufficient, when the hive is shaded. 
—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Sometimes, in very hot weather; 
not every year,and neyer on top.— 
DADANT & Son. 


No. I would have no openin 
the one where the bees enter in 
—A. J. CooK. 


No. Idonot like them. Ido not 
want guard-bees at every point of the 
hive. Keep all hives well shaded.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


In summer I like to have my hives 
so I can raise them up from the plat- 
forms about 4% inch; that gives good 
circulation all around, and the bees 
will not hang out.—H. D. Currine. 


I think that it is, if the entrance is 
small. I now make my hives with 


but 
ront. 





——————— 
very large entrances, and have 
for several years making them a litt 
larger. It is now made 8% j le 
long and 144 inches deep, Which | 
- coummeses too large for winter - 
a full colony in summer ti : 
TINKER. me.—G. L, 

All the extra ventilation I ever o; 
my hives is a slight Taising of th 
cover to the hive when the weather * 
hot and the bees indicate lack of ca’ 
fort by “‘ laying out.” A thin wedge. 
shaped piece of wood inserted under 
the cover at the back end gives , 
draft of air at the proper place.—c¢ 
W. DEMAREE. P 


I have never found it to be go. I 
es ample ventilation at the ep. 
rance, and find such sufficient. With 
a large entrance, ample room in gee. 
tions, good shade, and a raised cover 
when extremely hot, no other or 
further ventilation is necessary, |) 
winter no ventilation should be given 
other than at the entrance, except 
such as comes from covering in the 
frames with burlap or its equivalent. 
and placing a chaff (or its equivalent) 
cushion over all.—J. E. Ponp, Jr. 





Amount of Water in New Honey. 


Query, No. 270.—What per cent. of 
water is contained in new honey when 
gathered from the flowers ?—Mt. Sterling. 





It differs.—W. Z. Hurcuinson. 


It varies so greatly that no answer 
can be given. Sometimes it seems 
nearly all water; then again the nec- 
tar is quite thick.—A. J. Cook. 


It differs from one kind of flowers 
to another. The botanist Bonnier 
says that some nectar contains 75 per 
cent. of water. Some seasons yield 
more watery honey.—DADANT & Son. 


The per cent, of water in the nec- 
tar of different kinds of flowers prob- 
ably varies, but I think it is usually 
as much as 40 per cent.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


It depends from what source it 
comes. Basswood honey, in dry, hot 
weather, contains very little Water 
when it comes from the flowers; 
while teasel is about five parts water 
to one part honey.—G. M. Doo.Lirt ie. 


It will vary with the different nec- 
tars and on different soils. I have 
reduced 40 per cent. in a large test 
tube, and again only 12 per cent.—H. 
D. CUTTING. 


It depends upon the state of the 
weather, and the variety of bee- 
forage from which the nectar is gath- 
ered. Its density varies all the way 
from a small percentage in weight 
above water, to nearly the standard 
weight of marketable honey. At least 
such is the case in my locality.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 

Ihave never tested it experimen- 
tally, but I should guess about i 
volume and 4 s or a little less 
in weight. It will vary so much in 


different grades of nectar, that 0 
more than an approximation can be 
made.—J. E. POND, JR. 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the center of the State named; 
$ northof the center; 2 south; O+ east; 
+ west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest: 
Ox southeast; and ? southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Report of the National B. K. Union. 


WM. F. CLARKE. 








This official document is now before 
the constituency of the Union. It is 
a straight-forward, business-like and 
satisfactory statement of what has 
been done by the M er and Ex- 
ecutive Committee during the first 
year'sadministration. The organiza- 
tion has proved its right to exist by 
what it has scorers during one 
short twelve-month, and that it is 
needed still, is obvious enough. There 
is that California suit, in which a new 
trial has been asked. This case, what- 
ever it costs, must be kept alive until 
a decision according to the facts is 
put on record. It is monstrous that 
in thisenlightened age a court any- 
where within the realm of civilization 
should put its judicial seal to such a 
verdict as the one rendered, based as 
it is on the testimony of possibly 
honest, but utterly deluded wit- 
nesses, who declared on oath they had 
seen the perforation and destruction 
of grapes done by the defendant’s 
bees. This thing must be carried, if 
need be, to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and that dull scholar, 
the public, taught the nature of a 
bee’s tongue, and the impossibility of 
its being used for purposes of fruit 
destruction. 


Iam not sure but I have a case on 
hand requiring attention from the 
Union’s Manager. Some weeks ago 
there appeared a statement in the 
Montreal Witness, Canada’s most 
widely circulated weekly family 
paper, in reply to a question about 
glucose as follows: 

“It isalso put up directly in trade 
as honey—with which bees have had 
nothing whatever to do—being put up 
by means of appropriate machinery, 
ato artificial combs made of paraf- 
ine. 

In correction of this and other 
erroneous . statements, I wrote an 
article headed ‘Spurious Comb 
Honey,” which duly appeared in the 
Montreal Witness of June 9, and at the 
Close of it this editorial note: ‘ The 
statement in the Witness in answer to 
an inquiry concerning glucose, was 
obtained "from Appleton’s Annual 


If this is so, attention must be at 
once given to the matter, and the 
Messrs. Appleton brought to account. 
I have not access to the volume 
ane, and therefore beg that our 

anager will forthwith look up the 
reference, and should it be as stated, 
serve a notice on the publishers 
named, similar to that which brought 
the editor of the Chicago Advance to 
time. Itis not to be tolerated that 
an honest industry should be 
maligned after this fashion. 
Other proofs might be given to 
show that the “Union” still has 
work todo. Let it therefore be sus- 
tained. [own to haying been some- 
what disappointed that there was not 
amore general rally of bee-keepers 
to the standard of defense, when it 
was unfurled, manifestly with such 
good and urgent cause. Still, 324 
members form a large body of people, 
and it is not unbecoming or improper 
for one of their number to say that it 
is a select body—a “picked and 
packed” phalanx who mean business, 
and all of whom will act as recruitin 
sergeants to get up a vast army o 
defenders, if circumstances arise to 
require it. 

fter all, there appears to have 

been members enough for the im- 
mediate demand, and by marvellously 
good financiering, the Union has ac- 
complished a lot of work—all appar- 
ently that was immediately called for 
—and there is a balance of $15 in the 
treasury. ‘‘ Tres bien!” as the French 
say. ow let every member promptly 
renew, and in view of the good show- 
ing made by the report, let us have a 
large enrollment of new names. I 
would like to see a good list from 
Canada. Our cause is one. Legal 
decisions in the United States will 
morally have all the force and value 
of precedents in the Dominion. The 
collection of sworn scientific testi- 
—_ will be a service performed 
equally for both. Criticism and cor- 
rection of newspapers, cyclopoedias, 
and other publications is work done 
for the entire world of literature. 
Education of the public mind, the 
prestige of association, and the power 
of co-operation are influences that 
pay no attention to inter-national 

undary lines. So I hope that the 
Garg guard from the Dominion 
will be swollen into a decent regiment, 
and that we may have ne 1886-87 
an army of at least a thousand strong. 


I beg to move the following resolu- 
tions, and I wish I had been “right 
smart” and done it immediately on 
receiving the report in the BEE 
JoURNAL Of June 9. However, those 
who have sent in their votes, will not, 
I think, pesrese a postal card in 
support of the following : 


1. Resolved, That the report of the 
General Manager be accepted and 
approved ; also that the thanks of the 
membership are due and are hereby 
tendered to the Executive, and es- 
pecially to the Manager, for their 
efficient services. 

2. Resolved, That the Bohn case be 
followed up until a judicial decision 
in accordance with truth and justice 
be inscribed among the national 





Cyclopedia, 1881, article Glucose.” 


8. Resolved, That there be an hon- 
orary life membership in the Union 
to be accorded to such as have ren- 
dered eminent service -that cannot 
well be otherwise acknowledged, and 
that the roll be commenced with the 
mows names : 

Rev. L. L. Langstroth, who, if he 

had been properly defended in his 
rights, would now have been in cir- 
cumstances to which his merits en- 
title him. James Heddon, as founder 
of the Union. Thos. G. Newman, in 
recognition of the ability and zeal 
shown by him as General Manager. 
G. W, Demaree in grateful acknowl- 
edgement of his having donated his 
“brief” to the “Union Defense 
Fund” in connection with the first 
trial case. 
Properly speaking, the Manager, on 
whom the chief labor has thus far 
devolved, and who as a business man 
has a right to payment for his time, 
ought to have a salary, but we are not 
in a position to vote him one worthy 
of his acceptauce; I therefore give 
notice of a motion to present him 
with a gold-headed cane at the next 
meeting of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society to be held at In- 
dianapolis. 

All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

Guelph, Ont. 


[See editorial note on the foregoing 
article on page 387.—ED.] 


_ —-_- 





Read at the Johnson Co., Ind., Convention. 


Benefits of Bee-Keepers’ Associations. 


PROF. D. A. OWEN. 








The old and familiar adage that 
‘“* Whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well,” is no truer in any 
other undertaking than that of the 
culture of bees. It was thought for 
along time that the bee was guided 
wholly by instinct in the performance 
of its domestic duties, and that it did 
the best possible when left alone. But 
since bee-culture has become a 
science, it has been found that the 
bee is capable of reasoning and being 
taught. 

The bee is much older than Adam, 
but it was left to the sons of Adam to 
make it possible for a single colony, 
which formerly yielded from 50 to 75 
pounds of honey, to yield from 500 to 
700 and even 1,000 pounds per annum. 
While man has enabled the bee to 
improve upon its old methods of 
work, and increase its products ten- 
fold, it has in return taught him not 
a few important facts. Through ob- 
servations of this little animal in the 
field, he has learned the best method 
of cross-fertilization of all kinds of 
vegetation. The bee has taught him 
that a good fruit year does not depend 
as much upon the fact that it is pre- 
ceded by a white or black Christmas, 
as upon the number of bees that sur- 
vive the winter. 

Bee-culture is a modern science. 
Thirty years ago a bee-keepers’ asso- 
ciation was scarcely thought of; to- 
day they are found in nearly every 





archives for all coming time. 


progressive county of the Union, 
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where any attention is’paid to the 
culture of bees at all. He who will 
take the time to run over the records 
of this last thirty years, will very 
soon discover some of the benefits 
derived from such associations. No 
single individual has ever been able 
to discover all that can be found out 
concerning any onething. God never 
designed that he should. Man’s de- 
pendency is one of the causes of his 
sociability; and should he become 
independent in any one particular 
thing, in that proportion will he be- 
come reserve and selfish. And so the 
benefits of sociability and meeting 
with friends and neighbors, and the 
exchange of opinions that come to the 
members of every association are 
found as well in this organization. 


But itis our purpose to ascertain 
some of the special benefits derived 
from a_ bee-keepers’ association. 
These benefits may be classed in two 
divisions, viz: the immediate and 
remote. I take the prime object of 
bee-culture to be, the production of 
honey; and whatever relates espec- 
oe to that in this a I have 

enominated as immediate benefits; 
and those things which relate to the 
study of the bee as an animal or to 
the development of the flora, I have 
designated as remote benefits. 


~ It was thought at first that the hive 
most nearly like the one the bee used 
in its wild state, would be best suited 
for her demands; so a portion of a 
hollow log was used, and probably 
received the name of “gum” from 
the tree of the same name, from which 
it was taken. When the tree could 
not be obtained, a box opened at 
one end, whose diameter was about 
the size of the supposed tree, was 
used. Where do you find such a hive 
to-day ? Show me such a hive, and I | 
will show you a man who either does 
not take much interest in bee-culture, 
or else he has been compelled by 
emergency to use it merely as a tem- 

orary convenience. With such a 

ive the colony was almost destroyed 


then we called it ‘‘ robbing ”’ the hive ; 
the word hardly expresses the act, 
unless we think of it as highway 
robbery, where the individual is 
knocked down and left for dead. 
To-day, with the aid of recent in- 
ventions, we are enabled to take the 
honey without either robbing the 
hive or destroying the bees. 

The invention of the movable comb- 
frames has added probably as much 
to the real progressive spirit in bee- 
culture as any other one thing. With 
these the frames can be removed 
with the comb, and the honey ex- 
tracted without injury to either the 
bees or the comb. his method of 
removing the honey from the combs, 
and then replacing them, is a great 
saving, both in time and honey. Mr. 
Milton, of Wisconsin, says that it 
takes the bees as long to produce one 
pound of wax as it does to procure 20 
pounds of honey; and Dr. Kirtland 
says they consume 25 pounds of honey 
in producing one pound of wax. Thus 
you see that for every pound of wax 
they produce it costs 45 pounds of 


farmer by the investment of a little 
means in improved hives and a cheap 
apparatus by which the honey is 
driven from the combs by means of 
centrifugal force. 

Besides the increase in honey ob- 
tained on account of the movable- 
frame hives, they greatly aid in the 
regulation of the breeding. The 
drones are like some who go by the 
same name in the human family, 
eating much and doing little; hence, 
when the drone season is over the 
workers kill the drones or drive them 
out to starve. But if the workers 
make a mistake and form too many 
drone-cells, the drones will sometimes 
be so numerous as to eat the honey as 
fast as the workers can procure it; 
but with the improved hive contain- 
ing the movable comb, the drones can 
be removed and a comb for rearing 
workers can be inserted in its place. 
In fact the whole breeding depart- 
ment can be regulated to suit the 
convenience of the keeper. 


In the cross-fertilization and the 
rearing of queens the movable-frame 
hives, says Richard Colvin, of Balti- 
more, are indispensable. He says 
that without them he would despair 
of Italianizing an apiary of even 
moderate size. The inventions in 
hives, during the last few years, have 
been quite numerous; and it is the 
design of these associations to take 
up these different inventions and dis- 
cuss their relative values, and select 
the best from all. 

It is of great importance to know 
just how to take care of bees through 
the winter. Some farmers seem to 
have excellent success with their 
bees without any special care, while 
others with all their care lose nearly 
all. One will leave his hiyes stand- 
ing during the winter just in the 
same pene and with no more protec- 
tion than ‘they had during the sum- 
mer, while another places straw or 
perhaps carpet around his, and a few 
will put their hives in the cellar; and 


it frequently happens that each one 
every time the honey was taken; and | h 


as some peculiar experience. In 
these meetings these peculiarities are 
made known, and their causes in- 
quired into. These annual or semi- 
annual meetings are fraught with 
more good than we at the time realize. 
It not unfrequently happens that 
many facts are recorded with all their 
coincidences which at the time illumi- 
nates nothing, but in the course of a 
few years become of great interest. 


These meetings are to a great ex- 
tent for the purpose of collecting and 
comparing data; and among the 
abundance that will be collected there 
will be not a little which will be 
classed as ‘‘ trash ;” but a great deal 
of it will be of untold value to the 
progressive bee-keeper. In making 
our deductions from these data, we 
should be very careful to make the 
fullest examinations of all the facts. 
No conclusions must be hurriedly 
formed. It is not sufficient to say 
that one man lost his bees because 
they were left out-of-doors, for prob- 
ably his neighbor never lost a single 
colony, and to all appearances the 
had the same things to encounter. It 





honey. All of this is saved to the 


is @ common occurrence that two 


a 


thermometers of the same 

only a short distance a art, wing 
ter from 1° to 3° differently ~ 
circumstances should be given in all 
their particulars,as to the make of he 
hive, the protection from the wind. 


rain and snow, how near the 0 
ete. Bround, 


Bee-keepers in general, who hays 
tried it, recommend the winterin of 
bees in the cellar, which should be 
kept at a temperature of about 4p 
It has been found that the bees whe, 
well protected in this way consume 
about two-thirds less honey thay 
when left exposed to the Weather 
The bee must be treated in a grea 
many respects as we treat other 
domestic animals. They do pot 
hibernate during the winter as a great 
many persons suppose. Two things 
are obsolutely necessary, namely, food 
and warmth ; without either they are 
sure to die. It not unfrequently hap. 
pens that colonies are very poorly 
supplied with te for the winter. 
and must be fed. To ascertain how 
well the provision is lasting, exami- 
nations must occasionally be made. 
This can be accomplished with any 
degree of satisfaction, only with the 
use of the movable frames. 


Occasionally bees seem to die with. 
out any apparent cause, and the ques- 
tion is asked all over the country, 
‘** What was the matter with my bees ’ 
They have all died while the combs 
are full of honey. They could not 
have starved to death, for the hives 
were found to contain an abundance 
of honey. It is hardly probable that 
they froze to death, for in former 
years they withstood days of severer 
cold.” Such has been the reasoning 
in respect to this puzzle. I remember 
one year ago, some thought owing to 
the drought in the fall, the bees had 
been compelled to gather poisonous 
honey, and therefore they had all 
been poisoned. But all of the bees 
did not die ; and if some colonies had 
gathered this poison honey, would not 
all in the same apiary have gathered 
it? The theory of being poisoned 
does not seem to me to be a reason- 
able one. I remember at the same 
time some reported a _ few hives 
empty of both bees and honey, and 
the conclusion reached was, that 
these were weak colonies and poorly 
supplied with honey, and did actually 
starve to death. One_ bee-keeper 
stated that a portion of his bees he 
wintered in the cellar and another 
portion were left out. and were well 
protected. Of those that were wil- 
tered out-of-doors, nearly all died, 
while those in the cellar nearly all 
lived. It seems tome that with the 
evidence presented at that meeting, 
the coroner would have been com- 

elled to render a verdict after this 
orm: The majority of the bees 
which died during the winter of 188+ 
85 came to their death by freezing. 
but why they should not have frozen 
during previous winters when the 
weather was much colder, does not 
come within the jurisdiction of this 
case. But the question does arise 10 
the minds of every keeper, why did 


— 
<a 





they not die at any other time whe? 
the winters were fully as severe ¢ 
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over the records of the 
find that this same ques- 
ed by nearly all Northern 


tion was ask of 1863. Mr. 


‘ ers in the spr C 
a Colvin, of a says 
that this question was asked him 
more than a hundred times. He says 
that the anxious inquirer has uncon- 
sciously answered his own question, 
when he says, * The hives were full 
examined your hives, you would have 
found your bees huddled between the 
cold walls of honey where they froze 
to death ; and posuely by their side 
you would have found a late swarm 
which had starved to death in and 
between the empty combs. The sim- 

jeexchange of afew full fora few 
empty combs between these colonies 
would have saved both, and placed 
them in their best condition for breed- 
ing in early spring; forit must not 
be lost sight of that the colony in 
which the combs are filled with honey 
has no room for breeding, while 
the others would have nothing to feed 
the young, if bred, until it would be 
furnished by the flowers, which may 
not bloom before the following May. 
If this be the true explanation of this 
mystery (and Ihave no doubt that it 
is) how many thousands of dollars 
might have been saved last year had 
every bee-keeper been aware of this 
fact. Such questions as these are the 
vital questions to’ be discussed in 
these meetings, and just as much of 
the discussion as sible should be 
spread upon the minutes and kept for 
future reference. 


The methods of breeding. rearing 
queens, dividing colonies, producing 
crosses, strengthening weak colonies, 
etc., are subjects which cannot be 
discussed too frequently and with too 
much enthusiasm in these meetings. 
As aresult of these gatherings, I be- 
lieve that more will be accomplished 
when each member gives his own 
personal experience in the work, 
rather than that which he has ob- 
tained from some work upon bee- 
culture. Whenever anything is pre- 
sented to this body that has had no 
practical test by any member of the 
association, it amounts to nothing 
more than a mere suggestion. You 
want to know what success your 
neighbor has had in this or that ex- 
periment, and he desires to know 
what success you have had. Theories 
are good, but facts are better. 


Let me suggest that each one keep 
adiary of the working of his bees. 
This will be beneficial in more than 
one way. When you notice anything 
peculiar about your bees put it down 
with the date; then when you come 
to these meetings, bring these mem- 
orandums with you, and I will assure 
ou that this association will never 
ack for entertainment and instruc- 
tion. This method will make you 
more observing, and will enable you 
to retain and use what you have 
already learned. When did my bees 
swarm? Was it a large swarm ? 
What hive do they occupy? What 
kind of flowers do bees most frequent? 
From which do they gather the pollen 








others of similar nature will be found 
in these records. No doubt many of 
you are following some such plan as 
this. If not, you will find that it will 
beget a wonderful interest in the 
study. The ladies will observe some- 
thing of special interest concerning 
the bees around the house, while the 
men will observe something very 
similar or very different, as the case 
may be, out in the field; ee this 
method you will obtain knowledge of 
bees that can be obtained in no other 


way. 

‘There are a number more of very 
important topics under the head of 
immediate benefits, that I should like 
to speak of, but time will not permit 
should I speak at all of the remote 
benefits. 

The question has frequently been 
asked, ‘* Of what use is the bee except 
to gather honey ?” The answer will 
not occur to the majority of people. 
Nature has a use of vastly more im- 
portance than the gathering of the 
nectar from the golden cups to satisfy 
our delicate tastes. Through her 
energy, nature secures to the farmer 
or fruit-raiser a good crop, and perma- 
nence of the best varieties of fruit. 
Gardeners have known for a long 
time that bees fertilize the squash, 
melon and cucumber flowers by 
carrying the pollen from one flower 
to another. Some have thought that 
bees injure some flowers by extract- 
ing the nectar from them. But what 
is the honey for? The best botanist 
will tell you that it is for the purpose 
of attracting bees to the flowers so 
that they may be thoroughly fertil- 
ized. e pollen or flower-dust is 
the fertilizing material. In many 
cases the flower that bears the pollen 
does not contain the pistil, the organ 
which receives the Pg material; 
so in order that the ovules, which 
are in the pistil, may be fertilized, the 
pollen must be carried toit from some 
other flower. This may be done by 
the wind, but itis ata great risk, for 


a great variety of choice native and 
exotic fruit-trees, expecting in due 
time to have remunerating crops. 
Time passed, and annually there was 
a@ super-abundance of blossoms, with 
only very little fruit. Various plans 
were devised and adopted to bring 
the trees to bearing, but without suc- 
cess, till it was suggested that the 
blossoms needed fertilization, and 
that by means of the bees the needed 
work could be effected. <A hive of 
honey-gatherers was introduced the 
next season ; the remedy was effected; 
there was no longer any difficulty in 
producing crops there. The bees dis- 
tributed the pollen, and the setting of 
the fruit followed naturally. 

Ihave thus briefly noticed a few 
facts, which seemed to me to be 
benefits that may be derived from 
such an association. There are others 
probably of just as much importance, 
and as the ace goes on, new ones 
oo be continually presenting them- 
selves. 


———__ —__ » ~ = << —— 
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Marshall County, Lowa, Convention. 


The Marshall County Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met at Marshalltown, 
Iowa, on April 17, 1886, President O. 
B. Barrows in the chair. The min- 
utes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. ‘The constitution 
and by-laws of the association were 
read, and a number became members. 


This being the time for the election 
of officers, the following were elected 
for the coming year: President, O. 
B. Barrows, of Marshalltown; Vice- 
President, A. Fogg, of Marshalltown ; 
Treasurer, G. W. Calhoun, of Mar- 
shalltown ; and Secretary, J. W. San- 
ders, Le Grand. 

The financial reports of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer for the year just 
closed were made and accepted. 

The subject of ‘‘ Summer manage- 








the wind might carry the pollen en- 
tirely away from the plant and leave 
the pistulate flowers entirely un- 
fruitful. The plant has agreed to 
pay the bee, if she will carry this 
pollen to these flowers; and for this 
purpose, and this alone, botanists say 
the flowers bear nectar. 


Even where the flowers contain both 
the fertilized and fertilizing organs, 
fruit is more certain when the pollen 
is brought from some other flower. 
The part that the flower and the bee 


conscious with both. The bee in 
placing its head in the flower brushes 
some of the pollen off and carries it to 
the next flower, and accidentally 
drops it upon the pistil, which re- 
ceives it and conveys it to the ovules 
or undeveloped seeds. 


To the man who has an orchard, 
the culture of bees has a two-fold 
value; he not only obtains a rich sup- 
ply of honey, but he has the best of 
an assurance that everything else 
being equal, he will always have a 
good supply of fruit. 

Some years agoa wealthy lady in 





and which the honey? These ques- 
Uons with their answers. and many 


Germany established a green-house at 
considerable cost, and stocked it with 


play in this transaction is wholly un- 


ment of bees” was then discussed as 
| follows: 

| I. N. Brown cleans out the hives 
| well in the spring, keeps the brood- 
\chamber warm, and uses enameled 
/cloth over it. He has the Langstroth 
ihive. He keeps the ground clean in 
| his apiary, and finds it to be a great 
|help to the bees in the honey season. 
|He also makes a passage-way from 
the ground to the hive-entrance. He 
puts on the sections when the bees 
| appear to be ready for them. 

S. W. Myers adds brood-frames as 
ineeded, and puts on the surplus ar- 
‘rangements a few days before the 
| honey harvest begins, so that the bees 
|\may become acquainted with it by 
the time they need it. He uses one- 
pound sections in frames. ; 

‘* How do you prevent robbing ?” 
A. Pinkerton contracts the entrance 
| to suit the strength of the colony, and 
|adds sections when the white clover 

comes in. 

The Secretary stated that robbers 
can be known inthe yard by the use 
of a little flour. The exchange of 
ithe robbed with the robbers would, 
‘as arule, stop it; or exchange with 
‘some strong colony. 
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The President puts on surplus ar- 
rangements when he sees that the 
comb at the top of the frames in the 
brood-chamber is being filled. 


G. W. Calhoun said that if he 
wanted increase of colonies he would 
not = on the surplus arrangements 
until swarming is Over. 

A lady member stated that she 
found six queens with one swarm. 
She wanted to know how it happened. 
The Secretary then gave the process 
of queen-rearing, showing that the 
six queens were young queens that 
had hatched at the same time. 


S. W. Myers reported that he at one 
time had three young queens and one 
imported queen all in a hive at one 
time. He removed the old queen and 
two of the young ones. The remain- 
ing one came out all right. 

On the subject of uniting,or swarms 
settling together, Mr. Brown thought 
that the best queen would come out 
best. Several did not agree with him 
in this, but thought it best, if possible, 
to select the queen that the bee- 
——— desires to keep. 

“How do you prevent a swarm 
from settling in the top of high tree?” 

The Mayor of the city being pres- 
ent, he said that he had successfully 
used what is called a ‘* Yankee queen- 
stick.” Itis made by taking a stick 
2 inches square, the top end dressed 
down to 4% square for about a foot; 
on this is nailed lath 6 or 8 inches 
long to form a net-work. When a 
swarm is about to settle, this queen- 
stick is held among them, and he 
found that they would settle on it. 

The President here described a 
swarm-basket as used by many api- 
arists. Some members explained the 
advantage of contracting the size of 
the hive by a division-board, to suit 
the size of the colony early in the sea- 
son; also how the weak may be 
strengthened from the strong, so as 
to make all good colonies early in the 
season; the advantage of having all 
hives alike in the same apiary, and 
the necessity of combs being straight 
in the brood-chamber. 

The following reports were made 
on the results of the past winter : 

I. N. Brown winters his bees in the 
cellar by tiering-up the hives and 
turning back the covers. His cellar 
has no ventilation. Part were under 
the dining-room. He finds that those 
under rooms without noise did the 
best. He put in 39 colonies and took 
out 37. 

Dr. Lewis wintered his bees in the 
cellar. He = in 10 colonies and 
took out 10. He lost one colony after 
putting them on the summer stands. 

S. W. Myers also wintered his bees 
in the cellar, with the temperature 
from 40° to 45°. He putin 8 colonies 
and lost none. 

W. H. Ford wintered his in a cellar. 
He put in 14 colonies and took out 11. 

A. Pinkerton wintered his bees in a 
cellar. The temperature got aslow 
as 40°. His cellar had ventilation. 
He putin from Nov. 22 to Dec. 5, 117 

colonies, and put out from April 7 to 
April 14, 116 colonies. He had the 
cellar partly light and partly dark 
and found that those in the dark did 


J. W.Sanders wintered his bees in 
the cellar, with a temperature of from 
38° to 45°. He had a number of light 
or nuclei colonies that were put away 
so as to save the queens if possible. 
Some proved a little light in_ stores. 
He put away 64 colonies in the first 
week in December, and on April 9 put 
out 56. f : 

The subject for the next meeting is 
‘* Fall care of bees,” and ‘‘ How to 
keep honey in the best shape.” Proper 
arrangements will then be made for 
the coming Fair. The association 
then adjourned to meet at the Court 
House in Marshalltown, [lowa, on 
Saturday, July 16, at 10:30 a.m. 

J. W. SANDERS, Sec. 


ee 


Read at the Mich. Horticultural Convention. 


Fruit-Growerszand Bee-Keepers, 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 








That bees are an important factor 
in the economy of nature, has ony | 
been proved. Only a few days ago 
came across the following in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL: 


‘* Most of the readers of the JouR- 
NAL are aware that in England 
melons, cucumbers, pumpkins and 
squashes cannot be raised in the open 
air ; they are all raised in green-houses 
and hot-bed frames, and many hours 
have I worked in the garden at home 
in England, with a fine, long camel’s- 
hair brush, conveying the pollen 
from blossom to blossom, where the 
bees could not get to do the work; 
and even now in this climate, if we 
do not have good weather for the 
bees to work on the fruit blossoms, 
and especially on red clover saved for 
seed, we get buta poor crop. Last 
year I had a good crop of mammoth 
clover seed, while a few miles from 
here there was none, and I think I 
owe it to my colonies of Italian bees, 
for they worked on it first-rate.”—W. 
ADDENBROOKE. 


A few weeks ago I heard two old 
farmers discussing bees and buck- 
wheat. ‘‘ I tell you,” said one, *‘ buck- 
wheat is a good thing for bees.’’ 
** Yes,” replied the other, ‘‘ but the 
bees are not a very good thing for the 
buckwheat.’’ ‘No, I suppose not,” 
said No.1. And thus the conversa- 
tion ran on until I ventured to ask 
Mr. Farmer how he knew that buck- 
wheat was injured by the bees. 
‘* Why, they take something from it, 
don’tthey? If they do, it injures it. 
How can it be otherwise ?”’ replied 
my farmer friend. I then explained 
that I was a bee-keeper, and that I 
also raised buckwheat ; that my buck- 
wheat, which was at times fairly 
‘* swarming ”’ with bees, yielded fully 
as well, if not better, than buckwheat 
that was far removed from the busy 
workers. I explained how necessary 
were the bees for the fertilization of 
blossoms; that if the blossoms were 
covered with muslin, so that the bees 
had no access to them, they produced 
no fruit. My opponent contended 
that it might not be lack of visits 





the best. 


from bees that made the covered 
blossoms unfertile, but lack of heat 


ie 
from the sun’s rays, as th 
being covered. I then cited mutt 


the experiments of Prof. him 
Ohio, in covering strawberct st 
boxes, and fertilizing one A. 
with the pollen of another, pec} 
mens that were left unfertilizeq 4 
duced no fruit; those that were ter. 

tilized did. . 

I also told that oft-repeated story 
of how the fruit-growers of acertain 
town in Massachusetts, years ago 
compelled the bee-keepers in that 
vicinity to move their bees out of 
town—the bees injured the fruit, 59 
said the fruit-growers. In a fey 
years they were persuading the hee. 
keepers to bring back their bees, as 
the crops of fruit had been excep. 
tionally light since the removal of the 
bees. The bees were brought back. 
and with them came abundant crops. 
I told him that crops of red clover 
seed could not be raised in Australia 
until humble-bees were imported to 
fertilize the blossoms. I then waxed 
eloquent, and declared that the beav. 
tiful colors were not given flowers 
simply to please the human eye, the 
grateful fragrance to regale the human 
olfactories, nor did the nectar flow 
simply that it might be gathered up 
and used to tickle human palates: 
these things were the blossom’s ad- 
vertisement, which attracted to it 
the honey-loving bee, which came, 
bringing with it the fertilizing oo 
from distant flowers. When I had 
finished, my opponent said: ‘“ Well, 
I don’t know anything about it; may- 
be you are right, my friend.” 

Now, those of you who know that 
bees are largely instrumental] in the 
fertilization of blossoms, and that 
the removal of the nectar in nowise 
injures the fruit or grain, may be in- 
clined to smile at the old farmer's 
views, but he is not alone in his ignor- 
ance ; even editors—yes, and agricul- 
tural editors at that—have exhibited 
lamentable ignorance upon this sub- 
ject. The agricultural editor of a 
very prominent New York weekly 
paper very gravely informed an in- 
quiring correspondent that bees were 
an injury to buckwheat, taking the 
same ground as did my farmer op- 
ponent. It was this same editor who 
said he had watched, with interest, 
the progress of the Italian bees ever 
since the first pair (!) was brought 
over from Italy. 


It is nearly always ignorance that 
leads to trouble about bees. In Wis- 
consin, the past season, the owner of 
an apiary was sued for damages 
alleged to have been done to sheep 
while grazing in a pasture of white 
clover. It was claimed that the bees 
came in swarms and drove the sheep 
from the pasture! It is well known 
to those who are conversant with the 
habits of beesthat, when foraging, 4 
bee is timid, and will flee upon the 
approach of any object. The plaintiff 
in the suit was not only ignorant of 
the habits of bees, but seemed to for- 
get that were it not for the services 
of the bees in fertilizing the white 
clover blossoms, there would have 
been no white clover pasture for lis 





sheep. The judge in this suit decided 
that there was no law applicable to 
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, aD ‘ 
vant probably mistook the attacks 


troublesome gad-fly for the 
‘ of bees, which he saw work- 
ing upon the clover. In California, 
recently, @ bee-keeper has been sued 
py a fruit-grower for alleged damages 
done to grapes. The suit was in a 
iystice’s court; the apiarist was 
aten, but has, I believe, appealed to 
the higher court. re 
As to whether bees really do injure 
fruit, is a question that has been 
frequently asked. I presume many 
fruit-growers will unhesitatingly say 
they do, and they know they do, 
while bee-keepers are equally certain 
that it is impossible for bees to pierce 
the skin of fruit. At the convention 
of bee-keepers held last December in 
Detroit, Prof. A. J. Cook said : ‘* Peo- 
ple have several times told me that 
their grapes had been destroyed by 


pees. and I have offered to come and | h 


witness the destruction ,if they would 
let me know when it is going on, but 
I cautioned them to first be sure that 
they had a case; I have never been 
called. Bees do sometimes attack 
grapes, however, but it seems when 
the weather has first caused them to 
crack, or something else has attacked 
andopened the skins.”’ At Aurora, 
Ills., there is an experiment station 
of the United States in charge of 
Prof. Nelson W. McLain. The pro- 
fessor, in his report, says that he 
placed colonies of bees in a building, 
deprived them of food, except fruit 
of different kinds which was placed 
upon shelves around the sides of the 
room. All specimens having cracked 
skins, or that were intentionally per- 
forated, were entirely consumed ex- 
cept the skins; but although these 
bees were starved to death, not a 
sound grape, apple, peach or fruit of 
any kind wasinjured. Itis a physical 
impossibility for a bee to cut open the 
skin of a grape ; its mandibles are not 
capable of cutting. 


Now, then, although I deny thata 
bee can attack and destroy a sound 
grape, I do not deny that bees are 
sometimes a source of great annoy- 
ance, and perhaps some loss, to the 
rape grower. ven if the skins of 
ls grapes are cracked, or have been 
pierced by wasps or birds, the grape- 
power may not wish them sucked 
dry; orif he does not care for the 
loss of the cracked grapes, the pres- 
ence of the bees is a great annoyance 
in gathering the fruit. Bee-keepars 
should not ignore this ; neither should 
the grape-growers forget that the 
bees are their best friends, inasmuch 
as they fertilize the blossoms, and 
thereby produce the fruit. In the 
spring, when there are but few insects 
to fertilize the blossoms, the bees are 
very valuable. Both bee-keepers and 
fruit-growers should learn to bear 
and forbear. If I understand the 
matter, the injury and annoyance 
that grape-growers suffer from bees, 
are often of short duration, only 
lasting afew days, and, if all parties 
Would exhibit a neighborly spirit, it 
18 probable that the bees might be 
Shut in their hives a few days, with 


d dismissed the suit. The! suck the juices from fruit, unless 


there is a dearth of honey, and the 
loss of honey would not be great. If 
the weather is warm, the hives would 
probably require a great amount of 
ventilation. 


_ But let us suppose that bees do in- 
jure grapes or other fruits, and that 
the bee-keeper cannot, or will not, 
keep his bees at home, can the fruit- 
rower, in justice, ask the bee-keeper 
pay damages or to move his bees 
away? It may help us to turn the 
telescope and look through it from 
the otherend. Let us suppose that 
the juices of fruits were injurious to 
bees, that when stored and used for 
winter food it led to disease among 
bees. Could not bee-keepers, then 
as consistently complain if a vineyard 
was started near them, as fruit- 
growers can now complain when an 
apiary is brought into their neighbor- 
ood? Bees have existed as long as 
have fruits, and the keeping of one is 
as legitimate and recognized a busi- 
ness as the raising of the other, and 
if there are times when the two in- 
dustries clash, it is doubtful if the 
difficulties can be settled by legal 
peoneeree. In my own opinion, 
owever, there is a moral law to 
priority of location. If bees are the 
cause of loss and annoyance to a 
grape-grower, and this loss or annoy- 
ance is not counterbalanced by the 
benefits derived from the bees, then 
the man who knows this and plants a 
vineyard in the vicinity of an apiary 
is morally bound not to complain o 
the depredation of the bees, while the 
bee-keeper who brings an apiary into 
a grape-growing district should feel 
himself morally bound to keep bis 
bees from annoying his grape-grow- 
ing neighbors. 
Rogersville, é Mich. 
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Surplus-Cases—Double-Walled Hives. 


J. H. ANDRE, 








On page 361 I mentioned a surplus- 
case which had no division-boards. 
As some of my writings have been 
misunderstood, and fearing the above 
would be also, I thought it might be 
well to make it plain now. 


Suppose we have a hive that the 
top-bar of the frames comes just even 
with the top of the hive. Now make 
the case to accommodate as many 
rows of sections as you wish. Letit 
rest on the edges of the top of the 


The case may be made even at the 
bottom, and the strips gained in by 
sawing notches in the sides of the 
case, which stiffen it, and if required 
a square block may be nailed in solid 
at one corner of the case that will just 
occupy the same space that one of the 
sections does. 

By using this case, and % inch 
lumber to make it, the hive mentioned 
on page 361 may be made to accom- 
modate the regular 44x44 sections, 
and thus do away with the objections 
that some may have to had it—its 
having an odd-size section. 


It seems to me,so far as my obser- 
vation goes, that it is useless expense 
in making chaff hives; they are cer- 
tainly worse than single-walled hives, 
unless packed in a thorough manner. 
As I remarked once before, if not well 
packed,a long, cold spell will penetrate 
through the packing, and one warm 
day in winter will not warm them up, 
and in a single wall it will. The only 
advantage that I cansee is in spring— 
they maintain a more even tempera- 
ture during sudden changes of 
weather. I have seen chaff hives 
used side by side with single-walled 
hives, and I believe before 1 use them 
I will try clear pine just 2 inches 
thick. They will be cheaper and no 
trouble to pack. 


Ihave read with much interest the 
way some of the leaders manage to 
get the hive full of brood in the 
spring. Now, suppose just before the 
apple bloom we take such a hive as I 
have described on page 361, in fair 
condition in regard to bees and brood, 
take out the frames and put back 
each five by turning them around, and 
also put the inside ones on the out- 
side—this would be the same as cut- 
ting it into quarters and putting the 
inside combs on the outside. The 
hive and also the management of it 
is less than a year old. My health 
has been so poor that I have had no 
chance to experiment with it, but it 
seems to me that it is ‘“‘the coming 
hive”? for rapid brood-rearing, for 
comb honey, and safe wintering. 

Lockwood,? N. Y. 
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Queen-Restrictors. 


Cc. W. DAYTON. 

I would like to describe a con- 
trivance which was used a little dur- 
ing the season of 1884, and which is 
now being tested with improvements. 





hive, and the two sides of the case 
that the sections come sidewise to run 
down 3g. of an inch lower than the 
others. Nail across the bottom of the 
case, where the rows of sections meet, 
a strip of tough timber one inch wide 
and 3-inch thick. Nail in short 
pieces of wood on the two ends of the 
case between the strips, and you have 
acase of solid sections which will be 


division strips are used, and which 
with a little care may be riddled in 





no great loss to the ne ge as | 


bees never frequent cider-mills, nor 





one-quarter the time that a case made 
| in the old way can. 


In my estimation it covers the — 
of sectional hives, reversible frames, 
honey-boards, contractors, ueen- 
|eatchers and drone-traps combined. 
| I do not wish to verify this statement 
|on paper, but leave it to tests in the 
| apiary. 

| The * restrictor ” is adapted to four 
| frames, but there may be from two to 
jeight. The frame material should be 


warmer, and the bees will not desert | one inch in width all around; as that 
it on cold nights half as soon as where 


|is the best width for both brood and 
| extracting. Material of any thickness 
will do, so that the side-bars are 
strong after having holes made 
through them. It wants four frames 
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of this description, the same size of 
the other brood-frames used in the 
apiary, leaving off the projecting 
arms. Then five others of the same 
dimensions,except that they should be 
3¢ of an inch or a bee-space in width. 
Setting all of the frames on a level 
place, with a narrow frame between 
each two of the others, and a narrow 
one on each outside, they are all 
clamped together and a 3-16-inch hole 
is made through all of the side-bars 
at once edgewise, and one inch from 
the ~_ or bottom of the frames. 
These holes are for small, flat-headed 
bolts that just reach through the 
frames, and are secured by a thin 
nut. The bolts are 6 inches long. 


Before using the bolts two sheets of 
perforated zinc are prepared exactly 
the size of the frames, and having 
holes in the edges to fit and corres- 
pond with the bolts, and be held 
securely and evenly in place upon the 
side of the outside frames. This 
completes a queen-cage into which 
the bees from the outside are un- 
restrained. Combs may be built from | 
foundation or transferred from other 
frames. The queen is put inside 
through a hole in a top-bar. 

Itis also furnished with projecting 
wires inserted in the ends of the top- 
bars, and near each of the four upper 
corners, and which wires are capable 
of removal to the other corresponding 
corners of the arrangement upon its | 
reversion. Reversion is said to bea 
preventive of swarming by turning 
the queen-cells out of position, and 
being destroyed by the bees. 


At the first thought this device will 





seem as useless, if not a _ positive 
nuisance, in a bee-hive; but connect 
with its use a little systematic man- 
agement, and it appears differently. 
It is’ not specially intended for use 
until the colony is ready for the sur- 
plus receptacles, although with the) 
zinc removed it may be used at the side | 
of the brood and occupied gradually, | 
or by furnishing each frame with | 
supporting arms they may be used | 
like other frames. 
Here in the Northern States at least | 
the main honey harvest seldom lasts | 
more than 37 days ; the length of time 
required to produce a honey-gathering 
bee. At the beginning of the harvest | 
we would adjust the surplus recepta- 
cles as usual ; at the same time caging | 
the — on the four empty combs, | 
and leaving the cage or restrictor in 
the centre of the brood-nest. As the 
four combs will be filled solidly even 
to the exclusion of pollen, there will 
be a capacity in four Langstroth 
frames for at least 30,000 hatching 
bees — 21 days; employing the! 
ueen at the rate of 3,000 eggs per day 
or ten days, and requiring the almost 


“unknown length of honey-yield of 47 | 


days, that the last laid eggs might 
produce honey-gatherers. 

It is very probable that by the end 
of the ten days she would need the 
usual rest; and the four combs prove 
to be an abundance of space. With 
this management it would need one 
comb on each side of the restrictor to 
catch the —_ and the sections or 
drone combs for extracting might be 
placed in the most favorable position. 





I believe that 30,000 hatching bees 
every 21 days is quite enough to main- 
tain the working force of any colony. 
Many different constructions of the 
frames and manner of reversion have 
been experimented with. The reader 
will readily notice the many advanta- 
geous points. 

“There,” some will say after read- 
ing this, ‘‘he has ‘ ground an ax’ this 
time surely.” I would inquire if 
there would necessarily be discredit 
connected therewith? Show me a 
man who has not “anax to grind,” 
and I will just as surely show you a 
very ro J one also. There is scarcely 
an article written that does not help 
to “‘ grind an ax,’ and what is more, 
such a one could not be produced. 1 
might say that I have had an applica- 
tion filed for a patent on this con- 
trivance, so that the usual bee-keeper 
may make and use it at present, but 
the right to a patent (if there is any) 
I may hold. Whether it is useful or 
not I am not positively certain, as 
when one becomes excited with 
studying over anything of this kind, 
und at such a time his judgment is 
apt to be very poor. 

If we compare the merits of Mr. 
Heddon’s hive to the position held by 
the Italian bee, and the reversible 
frame to black bees, that this arrange- 
ment may occupy its respective posi- 
tion, it would be a hybrid of the other 

wo. 

Bradford, é Iowa. 











Local Convention Directory. 


1886, Time and piace of Meeting. 
July 6.—Hill County, at Peoria, Tex. 
H. A. Goodrich, Sec., Massey, Tex. 
July 16.—Marshall Co., at Marshalltown, Iowa. 
J. W. Sanders, Sec., LeGrand, lowa. 
Aug. 31.—Stark County, at Canton, O. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 
Sept. 4.—Sheboygan Co., at Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
Mattie B. Thomas, Sec., Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
Oct. 7.—Wis. Lake Shore Center, at Kiel, Wis. 
Ferd Zastrow, Sec., Millhome, Wis. 
Oct. 12—14.—North American, at Indianapolis,Ind. 
F. L. Dougherty, Sec., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oct. 19, 20.—Lllinois Central, at Mt. Sterling, LIs. 
J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Ills. 
Dec. 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
ga In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 

















Good Report.—Geo. E. Hilton, Fre- 
mont,? Mich., on June 14, 1886, says: 
Ihave just finished taking off over 


500 pounds of new honey. From two 
hives I extracted just 70 pounds each. 


|} From another I took 450 one-pound 


sections ; from another I took 46. My 
crates hold 28 one-pound sections, and 
the majority of my 60 colonies have 
two tiers nearly complete. I have 
never had as much honey at this time 
= the year since I have been keeping 

ees. 





Pleased with the B.K. Unio, 
James” McNeill; Hudson,o. y~ y- 
writes : ; 
Iam well pleased with t 
which the General Manager hace 
for the Bee-Keepers’ Union the me 
year. It certainly ought to oa 
mend the enterprise to every bee. 
keeper, and I trust that the proof wij 
be forthcoming that it has done 
by a much larger list the coming year 





Working on Alsike and Whit. 
Clover.—B. T. Baldwin, Marion,¢) 
Ind., on June 16, 1886, says : 


The bees all wintered well in this 
locality last winter, so far as I know 
and are booming now on Alsike anj 
white clover. My 60 hives are gy 
heavy I can hardly lift any of them. 
I hope that we will win the Bohy 
lawsuit, let it cost what it will, 





Bee-Keeping in Oregon. — Gus 
Murhard, Portland,-oOregon, on June 
8, 1886, writes : 


We have all prospects for an abund- 
ant honey yield this season; very 
warm weather with plenty of dew at 
nights. Ihave colonies of Mt. Leb. 
anon bees, and crosses between the 
Mt. Lebanon and Carniolan (say % 
Mt. Lebanon and ¥ Carniolan) that 
have in less than 14 days filled 46 two- 
pound sections with combs and honey 
ready to seal over, and I have at once 
given them another tier of 26 two- 
pound sections to keep them busy, 
and so prevent swarming, as I want 
the honey and not the swarms, as the 
honey is of more ready sale than bees. 
My Mt. Lebanon-Carniolan bees have 
proved the most desirable here in 
Oregon. They have wintered by far 
the best, have stood spring dwindling 
the best, are the least inclined to 
swarm if they have a young prolific 
queen of the previous season’s rear- 
ing, are the most industrious honey- 
gatherers, and their queens cannot be 
excelled for prolificness. 





Wintering Bees.—E. G. Slayton, 
Chetek~o Wis., writes : 


The hive should be placed in a dry, 
dark cellar as soon as cold weather 
begins,before snow comes—about Oct. 
20—the entrance stopped up so that 
they cannot get out, an inch hole 
bored in the end of the hive, and 
coarse wire-cloth nailed securely over 
the hole to give them air. Place old 
gunny sacks over the frames or aly 
absorbent in the cap of the hive over 
the frames. The cellar should not 
freeze. Where it does not freeze 
they eat less honey and do not fill up 
so badly during the long winter. If 
it freezes they have to eat more 
make the necessary heat. Do not take 
them out in the spring until soft or 
white maples are in blossom in the 
timber. Sugar making is then over, 
and the bees are saved from drowning 
in the maple sap, and it saves spring 
dwindling. Some winters they will 
winter all right on the summer 
stands, but it is not safe to risk % 
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much in this State. Noise overhead 


‘oes not seem to damage the bees if}7T. Langley, St. Ansgar, Iowa, ‘on 
June 11, 1886, says: 


hook up too much. It has been 
note that the bee-moth follow civili- 


gation. hen my folks moved to 


Wisconsin, in 


‘van county. In Ohio (Lake Co.) 
ys fee-moth destroyed bees in trees 


in the wood, and I have found colo-| New Milford,.o Conn., writes : 


ies nearly destroyed by the moth in 
oe One winter here my brother 
left his bees on the summer stands, 


and they wintered better than mine, | Johnson Co., Ind., Convention, where 


and swarmed earlier in the spring. 
The next year his bees were all dead 
before Christmas, on the same stands; 
; colonies froze solid. 





Expecting a Fair Yield.—Jos. E. 
Shaver, North River,§ Va.,on June 
7, 1886, writes : 

The weather has been almost too 
wet for bees this spring; but they 
have been doing fairly well for the 
last week. I have taken some honey 
in sections from my first swarm. The 
Italians have swarmed two and some 
of them three times, while but few of 
the black bees have swarmed at all. 
White clover is in bloom now, and 
we are expecting afair yield of honey 
this season. 





Best Season for Five Years.—H. 
W. Carman, Custer,»o Ky.,on June 
14, 1886, writes : 


Ihave been keeping bees for five 
years, and this certainly is the best 
season so far. I had one swarm on 
May 14. Two colonies had produced 
40 pounds of surplus each by May 14. 
My bees are all Cyprians. I have had 
Italians, Holy Land and black bees, 
but Ihave discarded all but the great 
honey-gathering Cyprians. 





Obtaining the First Honey.—G. M. 
Doolittle, Borodino,© N. Y., on June 
12, 1886, says: 

Bees are obtaining the first honey 
of the season now from raspberry, 


locust and whiteclover. Iam glad to 
stop feeding. 





Dry Weather, ete.—Jacob Oswalt, 
Maximo, é O., on June 12, 1886, says: 


Weare in the midst of the white 
clover season. My bees are doing 
well; Ihave had 12 swarms thus far. 
I took 35 pounds of surplus honey 
from one of my colonies this morning ; 
the honey is of superior quality, nicely 
capped and very white. The weather 
is very dry—we have had no rain for 
four weeks. 





No Time for Swarming.—George 
Spitler, Mosiertown,-o Pa., on June 
10, 1886, writes : 


_ Bees are working nicely on surplus. 
Colonies are strong, but not swarming 
much—have not the time. They 
gathered lots of honey from wild 
raspberry, and I think from the black- 


1844, the woods was full| white clover than there is just now. 
of wild bees, and it was six years | Bees are booming, temperature 93° in 
pefore the bee-moth came into She- | the shade. 


Abundance of White Clover.—W. 


Northern Iowa has never seen more 





Foul Brood Cure.—J. R. Bostwick, 


Mr. H. L, Jeffrey was at my place 
to-day, and reading the report of the 


it refers to foul brood, he wished me 
to say that he has had much experi- 
ence with it, and can clean it out of 
an apiary with pure, clean salt and 
water. 





Rolling in the Honey.—John Hood, 
Crabb,o Iowa, on June 10,1886, says : 


Last fall I put 23 colonies into the 
cellar and left 5 out-doors—1 in an old 
box and 4in chaff hives. I lost 2 of 
those in the cellar, and after I put 
them on the summer stands 1 ab- 
sconded. All the rest are in good 
condition. I have increased my apiary 


honey from white clover. 





Very Hot Weather, etc.—Fayette 
Lee, Cokato,© Minn., on June 12,1886, 
writes: 


My loss was 13 out of 124 colonies 
= into the cellar, and they did not 
ave any ventilation from the out- 
side, for I shut both tight last fall. I 
have some crates of honey about 
ready to take off of the hives. Itis 
very hot—96° in the shade, without 
any rain. If it does not rainin ten 
days wheat will be a failure here. 





Large Crop Expected.—W. Mason, 
Fillmore,+o Ind., on June 14, 1886, 
says: 


Icommenced extracting on June 1 
from the raspberry bloom. The honey 
is very fine, but highly colored. It 
sold readily at 1244 cents per pound. 
I have extracted from several hives 
the second time. I have several hives 
with sections about ready to take off. 
I started with 30 colonies, and have 
had 7 swarms. There is a good pros- 
pect for a large honey harvest. I 
noticed a letter by Mr. Jonas Scholl, 
on page 363,0on management for in- 
crease for spring work, which must 
be conceded as good by all experienced 
apiarists. A prolific queen first ; sec- 
ond, to know how to manage; and 
St have the secret with any good 

ive. 
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Convention Notices. 





@ The 5th regular meeting of the Hill County 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held on the first 
Tuesday in July, 1886, at the apiary of Hon. J. M. 
McDaniel, of Peoria, Tex. At the same time and 
place will be held a bee-keepers’ honey picnic. 

. A. GOODRICH, Sec. 





t@” The next annua! meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 


to 42. They are just rolling in the| 3 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN Bes JOURNAL. 
Monday, 10 a. m., June 21, 1886. 





The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—Honey of all grades sells slowly at 
present, and prices are weak—14@l5c. being the 
outside figure for best comb honey. Extracted is 
in light demand at 5@7c. California comb honey, 
in 2D. sections, 9@12c. 

BEESW AX.—25c. for good yellow. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water et. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We now quote: Fancy white comb 
in I-lb. sections, 12@13c.; in 2-Ib. sections, 9@10c. 
Fancy buckwheat honey in 1-lb. sections, 9c.; in 
2-Ib. sections, 7@&c. grades 1@2c. per Ib. less. 
Extracted, white,6@7e; buckwheat, 5@5}¢c. Cali- 

; Southern, as to color and flavor, 


BOSTON. 
HONEY.—One-lb. sections, white clover, 18@15¢; 
2-pound sections, 11@13¢. Extracted, 6@8c. 
EESW AX.—25 ets. per Ib. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


BAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—The first new comb honey of the sea- 
son—a sample lot of extra choice—brought 14 cts 
We quote : White to extra white comb, 11@14 cts.; 
amber, 7@10c. Extracted, white liquid, 5} 
Sto aK ci 4 to 4}éc.; dark amber colored, 


EESW AX.— Quotable at 20 to 24 cts. 
O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—The market is almost bare of comb 
honey, and very little is wanted. Best white in 1- 
lb. sections 14 cts. 
BEESW AX.—Scarce at 25c. 

M. H. HUNT., Bell Branch, Mich. 


8T. LOUIS. 
HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@1i2c. Strained, in 
barrels, 344@4c. Extra fancy of bright color and in 
No, 1 packages, 44 advance on above prices. Ex- 
tracted in barrels.5@5}4. Fermented goods, 24%@3c 
BEESW AX.—Firm at 22c. for prime. 
D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.—Trade is perhaps duller than usual. 
We quote : Extracted honey brings 4@8c., an 

choice comb honey brings 12@15c. in ajobbing way. 
BEESW AX.—In demand at 20@25c. for yellow. 
C.F. Mota & SON, Freeman & Central Ave. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.—Within the last two weeks honey has 
not sold so readily, owing to the near approach of 
the new crop and the uncertainty of the new pri- 
ces. Best white, 1-lb.,old honey moves slowly at 
14 cts.; no demand for 2-lbs. Extracted, 6@7c. 

BEESW AX.—22 to 25c 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Btreet. 


KANBAS CITY. 


HONEY.—Sales of comb are good, while extrac- 
ted is very dul! and low. One-pound sections are 
scarce; stocks of all other grades are well supplied. 
Calif. 2-lbs. bring 11@12c.; Eastern 2-lbs., 12@13c.; 
1-Ibs., white, 14@15c.; dark, 12@13c. Extracted. 
5@6c.; Southern, 344@4c. 

BEESW AX.—23c. 

CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—The market seems quite dull for all 
qualities of comb honey, with but a moderate de- 
mand for extracted. e quote : Choice, white I- 
Ib. sections, 17@18c.; the same in 2-Ibs., 16@17c.; 
dark 2-lbs., 15@16c. Extracted, white, in barrels 
or kegs, 7@8c.; dark, in same packages, 6@7\<c. 

BEESW AX.—24@25c 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—The new crop is coming forward in 
liberal quantity. Fancy qualities are receiving 
some attention, but dark extracted brings very low 
prices. White to extra white comb, 9to 12c. Ex- 
tracted, white liquid, 434c.; light amber colored,4 
to 4\c.; dark amber colored, 3 to 3\¢c. 

BEESW AX.—20@24c. in lots from first hands. 

SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis St. 


— — ~-_._—>e <- —___—__- 


2 The Illinois Centra) Bee-Keepers’ 
Association wil] hold ite next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, DJs.,on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 19 and 20, 1886, 








berry also. White clover is splendid. 


Ypsilanti, Mich., on Dec, 1 and 2, 1886. 
H. D. CUTTING, See. 


J. M. HAMBAUGH, Sec. 
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Special Wotices. 





To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the BEE 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 





-— << + + 


Our New Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies for the spring of 1886, is issued, 
and will be sent to any one desiring a copy. 
Send name and address, plainly written, on 
a Postal Card for it. 


a 





* Don’t Stop *—that is what many write 
to us about their papers, when their time is 
nearly out. One subscriber says: “This 
has been a year of disaster, and it is not con- 
venient forme to send you the money now 
to renew my subscription. It runs out with 
this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will 


get the money to you within three months.” | 


Such letters are coming every day, and so 
for the present we have concluded not to 
stop any papers until requested to do so. 





Foundation, Cheap.—We have about 
75 lbs. of Comb Foundation for the Brood- 
Chamber, 4x16% inches, which we offer at 
35 cents per pound. This is an odd-size lot 
of our regular *“* Dadant”’ stock. 





-_<——_—- } 





Italian Queens.—We can supply them 
by mail, postpaid, at the following prices: 
Untested, $1.00; Tested, $2.00; 6 Tested 
Queens for $9.00. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 





Price of both. Olub 

The American Bee Journal .......1 00.. 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine ....... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .150.. 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 00..°1 75 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.. 175 
Texas Bee Journal ............ 200.. 175 
The 7 above-named papers ....... 6 50.. 550 
and Cook’s Manual................. 225.. 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...2 00.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..1 75.. 1 60 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture. .2 25.. 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 00.. 300 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150.. 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”..159 140 


System and Success. 





@ All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120°pages).............$1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ..... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) ............ 1 50 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 


To 


Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
the title of a new English bee-book. The 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “‘ new 
era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 
“it isbased upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can now be 
obtained at this office. 





The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 











——_—_e~<—<»>—- <__—__ 


The July Number of FRANK LESLIE'S SUN- 
DAY MAGAZINE opens with an article by the Rev. 
Frederick Pember on “The Charterhouse, Lon- 
don : Its Hospital and Public School,” with a 
number of quaint and curious illustrations, inclu- 
ding a portrait of Sir Thomas Sutton, the Founder. 
Five more beautiful illustrations of Luray Cave, 
in Page Co., Va., are given, with descriptions ; and 


a number of full-page beautiful engravings. This 
number is the first of the twentieth volume, and 
this is a good time to subscribe for the magazine. 





The Convention History of America 
and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, will be clubbed for $1.15. 














there are many short sketches and poems and | $10.00 Extractors have no covers. 





Honey as Food and Medicine. 


2 To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets « Why E: 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else che 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine ; 
and scatter them plentifully, and the regy}t 
will be a DEMAND for all of their Crops at 
remunerative prices. “ Honey ag Food and 
Medicine ” are sold at the following prices ; 

Single copy, 5 cts. ; . . 
hundred, 92°50. Five hundred iste, 2° : 
postpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15 on 


n orders of 100 or more, 100, 


| we will print. ; 
desired, on the cover-page, “ Presented by” 
ete. (giving the name and address of the bes. 


keeper who scatters them). 
To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 


package of honey, will se)! almost any quan. 
tity of it. 








— 


Advertisements. 








—~— 


TALIAN Bees & Queens at reduced 
prices. Address, OTTO KLEINOW, 
Py Ft. Wayne Gate), DETROIT. MICg. 

av 





ONEY-PAILS.—As I will dispose of m 
honey crop by other methods, I offer ALK 
of 3-lb, Jones’ Pails at $5.25 per 100. 
bundred of them are labeled, and 
will take the labeled snes. C. W. N, 
25A2t BRADFORD, IOWA. 


New White Clover Honey, — 


500 POUNDS of warranted ripe and A 
4 No.1 aa” at 7 cts. per |b. 
25Alt J. B. MURRAY, ADA, 0. 


NEW CLOVER HONEY 


FOR SALE, 
In 17,10 and 5 gallon kegs, at 8,9 and 10 
cents per Ib., respectively, (kegs included), 
Also in comb at 16 cents per lb. in smal! 
cases, sections 44 inches square. 


Oo. H. TOWNSEND, 
25Alt ALAMO, Kalamazoo Co., MICH. 


Sections and Berry-Baskets. 


E, the original inventors of the one-piece 
sections, are now prepared to furnish Sections 
and Berry-Baskets in any guantity. Please write 


EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, we have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basket isin s 
can of the same size and style as 
the2frame, The 4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or % 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 

16.00 E r, 13x20, which is 
intended for aed of frame. 

Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
d rN have strainers over the canal lead- 

ue ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Basxets. The $8.00 and 

















For 2 American fram 2s, 13x13 inches........- $8 ° 
For2Langstroth “ WOXIS ne weeeeee 8 00 
For 3 v ~ WOXIB new eeeees 10 00 
For 4 i ° 10x18 Ys .weveccece 14 00 
For 2 frames of any size, 13K20 Sk nee e wees 12 4 
For 3 ra " 18x20 © -quqepeste 12 

For4 “ ad 1BEBD ccc cweeee 16 00 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





— we 
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wooden Pails for Honey ! 


Phen empty, dan be utilized for use as an oO 
whennold pail. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


treet, CHICAGO LLL. | in 1885, it took the first premium over several of 
923 & 925 West eunensans the most prominent beeh 








PRICES REDUCED. 


1869. UP WITH THE TIMES. 1886 


regular Wooden Water-Pails— 

Eo. fernie® ted on athe outside, and and with vith 3 tron 
fittin . 

pe ands te 2 26 Ibe. of hone and 

vor dokeD. They will ford ~ 


are all Reversible. 


Armstrong’s 


3 HIVE Perfection 


The brood-frames, honey-rack, and section-boxes 
At the St. Joseph and St. Louis, Mo., Expositions 


ives now in use. 
Lllust: Catalogue sent free. Address, 


5D13t E. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, Ils. 





D QUEENS $1.25 EACH.— 
[eer tested Gocens, 75 com — 

Cc. WEE 
Pras CLIFTON, TENN. 


Send 75 Cents big the Boos ¢* 


th bo 
114 pages, clo ©. C. MILLER, 
20Atf MA RENGO, ILLS. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


HIS new size of our Tapering 

Honey Pails isof uniform design 

‘izes, having the top 

has a bail or 

ery convenient 

is weli-made and, when 

,» makes a novel and 

that can 

- Puy i in ra oe ote x es., Mas i 

sumers will buy order ve the c ren 

conandsome toy pail. RICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $5.00 per 00. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Syrian Queens by Return Mail, 


ESTED, $1.50 each ; Untested. 75 cents. each; 
12 for $2.00-ISRAEL GOOD, Sparta, Tenn. 
23Dtf 






















DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


Hints AND READY RECIPES, 


is the title of a very valuable book that gives a 
great —yy of information, of the Utmost Ime 
ortance Everybody, concerning their daily 
abits of Rating. ne Dressing, Sleeping 
Bathing, Working, e 


IT TELLS ABOUT 





What te Eat, Parasites of the Skin, 
How to Eat it, Bathing— Best way, 
Things to Do, Lungs & Lung Diseases 
Things to Avoid, How to ‘Avoid them 
Perils of Summer, Clething—what to Wear 
How to Breathe, How a to Wear, 


Overheating Houses, Contagiou 

Ventilation, How to ‘Avoid them, 
Influence of Plants, Exercise, 
Occupation for Invalids, care of Teeth 





Superfluous Hair, Dinner Naps, 
Restoring the Drown Headache, cause & jeune, 
Preventing Near-Sight- Malaria! Affection 

edness, Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 


Biack Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chilblains, Cold Feet, 
: area, eas . nara, Dysp iarrhosa, ie Dightherta. pre 

atery, +. ~ ps ar Ache, Felons, 
Fetid Fee es Head ache. Hiccough, Hives, 
hoanam Troninee 2. indas 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, —— Ringworm, 
Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Nipples,Sore Sun-stroke, Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, Toothache, Ulcers, Warts, 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


Price only 25 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid. 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


BE ED from paneee, and best working stock. I 
will flla eee of orders at the 
following prices Untested, $1.00 each; Tested, 
2 00 each; Selected for tay $3.00 each. 
300d Hybrid Queens, when on hand, 50 cts. each. 


G. W, DEMAREE, 








AND 

VANDERVORT 

E have alarge stock of choice yellow bees- 

wax, and can furnish Dunham comb Sounte 

tion for brood-comb, cut to any size for 40c. 
Extra thin Vandervort foundation, 46c. per "We 
arantee our foundation to be made from pure 
eswax, and not to . Will work up wax for 10c 
per lb., and 20 cts. per lb. for sections. 


Fr. Ww. RPOLMsEss, 
Dtf COOPERSVILLE, Ottawa Co,, MICH. 


BEAUTIFUL 


OUNDATION and very choice all-in-one- 
piece SECTIONS, V-groove—Wholesale and 
no and exceedingly cheap. Send for aa 
d Free Price-List of Teverything needed in the 

M. HH. HUNT, Bell Branch, 

13sDtf (Near Detroit), Wayne Co., MICH. 


qaggaggges qqggeggageg ; 


RAYS OF LIGHT, the original Bee and Poultry 
Journal. Published in the interest of Bee-Keeping 
and Poultry Raising. J.J.MARTIN & OO., Pub- 
lishers, North Manchester, Ind. Sample copy FREE. 
Subscription price 50 cents per year. 11D8t 





pa bay 








FOR SALE. May. Jun. After 


italian Queens, fase "8" 


Tested, 2.50 2.00 tio 
2-fr. Nuclei—untested 3.00 2.75 2.25 


qu 
Also Bee- Hives Foundation, etc. Send for Price 
List. JNO. NEBEL & SON, 
13. HIGH HILL, Mont. Co., MO. 


BEES, QUEENS, 


AND 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
First-Class Goods at Low Prices. 


A FINE LOT OF ITALIAN BEES 
For Sale Cheap. 





Send Postal Card for Illustrated Circular 
and Price-List. 


J. C. SAYLES. 
13Dtf HARTFORD, WIS. 


White Poplar Sections 


We make the finest Honey-Sections in the World 
and make no exceptions. . Doolittle says : 
“The last sections are just complete.” James 
Heddon—"“They excel eve ane i in the line of 
perfect workmanship.” Prof. McLain—* The 
goqnons excel anything I have seen heretofore.” 
J Mason—* Have received samples from all 
RF _ oa who advertise in the bee-papers. I 
must say this is by far the nicest section [ have 
ever seen.” Jno. L. Janeway—“ They seem perfec- 
tion itself so far as human een gE can go.” 
Sample for 2-cent stamp. Price-List o 





Apiarian Supplies, free. 
Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
sDtf NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 





for Catalogue. MARTIN & MA 
20D4t N. MANCHESTER’ IND. 


OW READY TO SHIP — Untested 
Italian Queens at $1.00 cock. Send ond to erey ptoms ; cause and treatment of pas of once, 6 


THE WESTERN WORLD 


GUIDE and HAND-BOSK 


OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 


For HOME SEEKERS or Tourists, 
Capitalists or Laborers. A vast 
amount of information not 

to be found elsewhere 
at any price. 


14 cloth-bound book, 4x7 inches, 288 pages 


Price, 50 Cents. 


The following is only a part of the Contents: 


Colored Maps of all the States and Territories, 
including Alaska and District of Columbia. 


Diagrams showing area, isieticn. ucts, 
Government, State, School an d Indian ds of 
the several States. 


Histories of each of the States from the 
Earliest Times.—Descriptive of their Topog- 
raphy, Soil, Climate, Rivers. Mountains Natural 

onders, ‘Population, Area, Islands, Lakes, 
Mines, Produ cts, anufactures, Industries, 
Cities, School Systeme, Collection and Exemp- 
~ 5 Laws, ae of H oe c——— amber 

neeens ves, ngressm en, an 
Presidential! Electors, eg ots of Lay and 
emmecarate Sotmere in the Field, Price of Lan 
Cleared a n Forest, Extent of Forest, Num- 
ber of Different Callings, Rate of Interest, Usury 
Laws, PEDDLER OR DRUMMEKS’ LICENSE Laws, 
Divorce LAWS, MINING LAWS, DESCRIPTION 
OF PUBLIC LANDS, LIST OF LANDS SUBJECT TO 

a FORMS OF ENTRY, List of Land-Offices, 
rtunities for Homes or Rutorpeise. —- 
ene Health, Ports of Lf Population = 
female and foreign reign) Number of Indians, M —| 
Resources, Nicknames of States and for whom 
or what they are named, Miles of Railroad and 

Fro , STATE LAND LAWS 

Religious Denomi ons and their Numbers, 
Number of Counties and Names. 


Government Land Laws giving complete law 
on the sub of PRE-EMPTION HOMESTEAD, 
ULTURE, SOLDIERS’ HOMESTEAD, 
SWAMP LANDS, LAND WARRANTS, SCRIP, 
INDIAN TRUST LANDS, DESERT LANDS, COAL 
LANDS, TIMBER LANDS, MINERAL LANDS, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS, ETC. 


Hew to Acquire Lands of any kind belong- 
ing to the Government by any forms of entry; 
‘who may acquire them, and the different laws 
applicable to the different sections. 


Postal. Pension and Patent Laws ef the 
United States. 


Coats-of-Arms ef the States and Views of 
Celebrated Piaces, and of life in different regions. 


Bales for measuring Lumber, Logs, Grai 
Liquids, Tables of Weights and Measures of yf ali 
kinds, Interest Rules and Tables, Lumber Tables 


Systems of Land Measures in various 
parts of the United States, 


Contains also a Million useful facts. 


The Weekly Bee Journal, for one gear, 
and the Guide, postpaid, for $1 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Sections. 


Largest Bee-Hive Factory in the World. 





Capacity, one car-load per day. Best of goods at 
lowest prices. Write for price-list. 


c. B. LEWIS & CO. 
51 Att. WATERTOWN, WIS. 





Sections, 
Hives, Syrio-Albino Queens and Bees, and other T 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 


table gi all the principal drugs used for 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and ones 
when a poison ; atabie with an engra 





Catgon en is f 


ving o 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for fouling 


EY- | the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
L yt are ye cipes, and much valuable information, 
Honey ag =p y ete. Our large, 20-page 


Price @5 cents—in English or German, 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 





19D6t 





23D4t CHRISTIANSBURG, KY. 


AWFORD, 8. Weymouth, Mass. 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 



































we we 
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ALLEY’S QUEENS. 


READY JUNE 1, 1886. 


WARRANTED Queens, by mail .............+ $1 00 
wi <4 pa per 44 Doz. 5 00 
SELECT © © | MOD cecce2e0 - 125 
» ~ per % Doz... 700 

TESTED ee Oe * Mccinsxees 1 50 


By adding 50 cents to any of the above sstees 
(except for warranted Queens), we will send the 
Handy Book, or a Drone and Queen Trap, by mail. 

"i P nie! ALLEY, WENHAM, MASS. 
20At 


ROOT'S SIMPLICITY HIVES, 


Sections, Extractors, Smokers, Sepa- 
rators, &c., of Root’s Manufacture, 
shipped from here at his prices. 


Also 8. hives of Southern yellow pine, and 
Bee-Keepers’ Suppliesin general. Also 
Bee-Books, Italian Queens. Nuclei 
and Colonies. Price List Free. 


9Wly J. M. JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 








Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


DOWN, DOWN, DOWN! 
We Come! 


N ALL kinds of APIARIAN FIXTURES, we 
quote lower prices in our 1886 Circular than we 
ever have before, on all kinds of practical hives 
now in use, on Meta! Corners and all-wood frames 
and the V-groove Section,Smokers and Extractors. 
In fact everything pertaining to Bee-Culture. Be 
sure and send for our Circular before purchasing 
your Supplies for the season. 


BRIGHT en al 








A Year among the Bees, 


A Talk about some of the Implements, Plans 
and Practices of a Bee-keeper of 25 years’ 
Experience, who has for 8 years made the 
Production of Honey his Exclusive 
Business. 


BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 





Price, 75 cents, by mail. This is a new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed and nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


14th Thousand Just Out! 
10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 


More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the &th edition. The whole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. Itis certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mai],#1.25. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. J. COOK, Autbor and Publisher, 
1Aly Agricultural College, Mich. 


QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL. 


I AM =p with my orders .~. can send 
QUEEN S by return mail. Copaeiy. 75 
to 100 aweek. Six Warranted Queens 
for $5.00. I have the finest breeders I 
ever had. Also English Rabbits $1 a pair. 


22Atf J. T. WILSON, Nicholasville, Ky. 


Teen 412 Queens, (Imported Mother), $1.25 
each ; $12 per doz.-O. N. Baldwin,Clarksville,Mo. 














Lewis’ V-Groove One-Piece 


SECTIONS. 


Down, Down, Goes the Price ! 


First Quality White Basswood One- 
Pound SECTIONS—in lots of 500 to 
3,000—$4.00 per 1,000. 


Special Freight Rates 


If 3,000 or more are wanted, write for special 
prices delivered to you, freight paid by us. 


G .B. LEWIS & CO., 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
_ April 15, 1886. 16Wtf 


CENTS per ound, boxed. N 
VonDorn’s an Brood one 
Foundation. Circular ree Batter 


hy ae L.VonDorn, Omaha, Neb. 
16 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L Ist. 
Atf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 


BEESW AX. 


We pay 2@c. per !b., delivered here,for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, tne shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


DO YOU EAT CANDY? 


END $1.25 and I will express 5 lb. Todd’s Honey 

Candies, same as made a sensation at last Penn- 
sylvania State Fair. Remember, every pound sold 
helps the honey trade. Special rates for quantities 
for Fairs. Dadant Foundation always in stock at 
market prices. Bees, Queens, Hives, Smokers. 
Vol. lof Frank Cheshire’s New Book malled free 
for $2.50. ARTHUR TODD, 
bs nen Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

17A10t 


TWO-POUND 


SECTIONS. 


Job Lot—Cheap! 


E have on handaJob Lot of 20,000 

One-Piece Sections with square groove, 
which we will close out at $3.50 per 1,000, or 
$2.00 for 500. The size is: top and bottom, 
6 inches; sides,54 inch; width of section, 1% 
inches—narrow tops. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what do, and when and 
how to doit. Itis edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 


The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, one year, for $2.75. 


RIBBON BADGES. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON., 
953 & 925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 



































BY RETURN Mar, 


Select Tested QUEENS, $1.5 


Warranted Queens, 75¢e, Per rad rr < 
Strong three-frame Nuclei, with ‘tes: : 9 
Queen, $2.50 each, ed vA 

ee All Queens strictly pure Italians, Ly 
Address, JAS. F. Woop 4 ad’ 


20A20t NORTH PRESCOTT, OT, MASS, 


One-Piece Sections, 


ADE with a A-groove, warrant 
fect, ri and 1% wide—$4 ~nag iy 
Five per cent. discount on orders of 5,000 
and over at time. 
- P. McGREGOR, 
22A3t FREELAND, ‘Saginaw Co., MICH, 


— Drone and Queen In, 





| ross 
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D 

tr 

a 

1 

. 

petice. by Bxprese, 60 te. i by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in r 

e flat, and one nailed (13 ‘ 

flat, $12.00. Address. Re TOs Ste te P 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, ; 

923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL, . 
t 

MANUFACTORY 
j 

1 


FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &. 


.& ~ 4 now prepared to supply dealers and others 


mmaves, Soumeas, Shipping-Crates, 
Supers, etc., 
of all kinds. I make aspecialty of LANGSTROTH 
AND MODEST VES. Correspondence with 
jm any a mag x Hoten. My Sections are al! made 
oplar. Address, 
GEORGE TAYLOR, 
11Atf DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 











STRING wos ee 
Unite’ Stat 
sse,cee ee =e » How to Get The. 
Newest and Best. es or fit : 
Black Wainut, § ployment.toldi 
Drop Leaf Table most wit lely-<cir 1 
Corer. > ewer 1 ’ = pape —_ ishe 
tachments.onty $14 50 —~ CHICAGO, His, 


Cash or FREE for . Sampie Copy 


29 87) <eribers to [ THEY WESTERN wort, 


- Carniolan Queens. 


AVING located an iary of this new race 

of bees in an isolated place surrounded by 
high mountains, where a honey-bee was never 
seen until we placed them there. We have 2 of 
the finest Queens that Mr. Benton could furnish to 
breed from ; and can furnish Queens of undoubted 
purity, at the following prices: 


June, 1 Queen,....$3 50.. <6 jueens, ..... $18 00 
July, 1 Queen,..... 3 00.. jueens,..... 15 0 
Aug., 1 Queen.. 2 SO. ueens, ..... 12 00 
Sept., 1 Queen... re 33.1.8 hueens, . 10580 





ITALIANS bred in a separate apiary 40 miles 
away ; of the best strains, warranted purely mated 


June. 1 Queen, ....$1 00....6 Queens, .....85 
July, 1 Queen, .... 1 00....6 Queens, ..... 5 00 
Aug., 1 Queen, .... 1 00....6 Queens, ..... 4 50 


Address, J. B. MASON & SONS, 
24A2t MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 


Vandervort Foundation Mill. 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILl. 








